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The tclephaac. Ilk* aa old shoe. Is so 
fasilUr, utilitar^^ and tiDe^voro, that ir's of tea 
taken for graatcd. For This reason, f>erhaps Ka Bell's 
extraordinary artifact gets limited play la the liter- 
ature of ' instructional technology. Bov can so=cthiag 
as ''unadaiterated** as an old shoe compete v'ith the 
pizarr of video, computer's and satellites? 

Although the telephone is a calnstay of our 
personal and professional coscMnlcation, it continues 
to be overlooked as an effective educational sediua. 
rhiring the past 20 years, its use for learning has 
been limited in favor of raore glasouVous laedia. Thus 
the telephone r^r^ms i< virtually untapped natural 
resource for education. 



UISCOHSlK*S I^>UCATI0KAL 7£L£FH0X£ N£7W0RX 

Tne diversity of Wisconsin has a long tradi- 
tion of tapping educational resources to reach pedple 
in their hoae* corrsunitie^- In the 1900' s, then UW 
President Charles Van ffise charged Wisconsin educators 
to extend the boundaries of the caapus to the bound- 
aries of the .state.' One technique developed to 
extend UW resources was VHA Radio— the first radio 
station in the United States^ An outgrowth of radio, 
the telephone, tob^ vas pressed into developjaent and 
use in Wisconsin for statewide educational prograsaing. 

It is Cot the intent here to reiterate the 
Wisconsin Educational Telephone Network (ETN) . It 
has already been fully described in other papers— 
Zi^aeman, 1970, and Parker, 1974, 1973, 1972, 1970 
and 1969. Although this paper wiir include a brief 
explanation and description of .the Wisconsin systea, 
the najor thrust here will be to discuss sone of the 
Iraportant personalizing, discussion and teaching 
tcchsiques that arc built into the design of long 
distance ETT< ptograos. . 

TEUFHONE HETWORK DEVELOPMm M EETS NEEDS FOR 
MEDICAL EDUCATION . 

A telephone network was born in Wisconsin in 
1965 to oeet the continuing education needs of 
nedical ^octora in all corners .of the^state. ETK, 
as it Is known in Wisconsin^ is a ^-wlre dedicated 
telephone network that takes the forn pf a huge 
• party line. 

The two-way audio taediua reaches into ETN 
learning centers in courthouaes, extension offices, 
University of Wisconsin campuses and centers, 
libraries and hospitals in each of the state s 72 
counties. In all* University of Wisconsin Extension 
faculty can reach in to X20 different Wisconsin 



ETN STATION £X?UIPK£KT 

Ihe vehicle that links all ETK students iato one 
la^ge Wtsconsia classroos is a new corsualcations unit 
called the Edu-Co= II. Developed by Daro»a, lac. 
Harvard, Illia»la, ia conjunction with tb« Oaiveraity 
of Wisconsin and the Wisconsin Telephone Cos-paay, it 
is a portable, self ^ont^iacd unit consisting of a 
l^rge speaker and four sicropbones- The «ait plugs 
into a standard teIef>ho:ie jack and AC power outlet,^ 
All ETS classrooms have identical e<5yi?:tcn£ and no 
technical kkiU or special ksiowle^ge is j^uired ta 
operate it. ^ 

Instructors cay originate programs fros aay 
statewide HTI* classroom or fros the £TH studios in ^ 
Old Radio Hall on the University of Vi scons in-Had isoa 
campus." Participants at any ETK location simply 
depress and hold a bar on the base of one of the 
microphones to speak vlth the instructor or any other 
ET>' student in the state. 

Tne Daromc £du-Com units were' designed for 
groups <^f up to 200. In case^ when' an ETK ciassroon 
.group is this large, the onits have a built-in public 
address unit for easy hearing at that particular site. 
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5 Prom the 18 locations participating in the- first 
ETi; program, the system has expanded both in listening 
locations and-program diversification. In addition 
to the original medical sessions, programs arc now 
offered in pharmacy, English, law, social work, library 
science, education, nursing, agriculture, engineering, 
economics, business, and the arts. And, the list goes 
on *nd on. , - 

Most ETN programs are non-credit continuing 
education for professional adults, although some 
credit courses are offered each semester. Programs 
vary from one to thi;ee hours in length and include a 
variety of program formats. 

In addition to course offerings, the network is 
also used In other ways. Messages from the UniTersity 
Extension office in Madison are relayed each morning 
to statewide Extension faculty, followed by agents^, 
.in turn, forwarding mas^gcs to the Madison 
County faculty also confer with each b the r via ETO 
each morning either by prior arrangement or by 
spontaneous^quiry. 

County staff meet via ETN each Monday morning 
for a statewide fa'culty meeting, and other statewide 
departmental meetings are also regularly schedul/d on 
ETN Emergency agricultural inforpatioA concerrfittg 
early Wiscat^in frosts and com blight dtaeasey for 
example, is also disseminated to agents aroun4' the 
state via ETN. 
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THE cost OP THE ETN SYSTEM 

Educational programming on the ETN 
important activity of many University ofy 

us DE^AKTMENTOFHeALTH, 
EDUCATIONS WELFARE 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
EDUCATION 
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Extension deparCfl>ents. And, the cose is sinlsal. 
Although Extension .faculty use the network tlac 
without charge, the cost per instructional hour for 
ETK noo-credit prograas averages about 14 cents per 
student contact hour. This cost reflects only the 
telephone systca rental, paysent of station equipDent 
and its operattOQ, and not course instructional 
aaterlals or an Instructor's tioe. The cost is 
deter»ir/«d by the total operating budget for Instruc- 
tional Ccs^unication^ Systems, the -unit adaXolstra- 
tlvely responsible for the ETN systea. 



TEACHiyC EFFECnVEKESS VIA THE TELEPHONE 

In the past ten years several studies have 
analyzed the effects of student learning via anplified 
telephone systess. These systeas are referred to as 
tele-lectures or Educational Telephone Network (ETN). 
The research on teaching via the '^tele^hone ts rather 
extensive. The literature (see&s to)? support the 
view that with prpper design of progran.naterials , 
the tclephorie is an effective^ inexpensive educational 
coccsunicat ion channel. 

Most of the investigations on tele.-lecture have 
centered ^around the eoaparlson of face-to^face 
lectures to reoote tele-letftures. Studies include all 
^y^res of subject natter: graduate courses-, Hartje 
(1973); undergrad credit, Hoyt & Frye (1972), Zitsser- 
030^1970); teacher education extensit>n courses, 
Blackwood h Trent (1968), Pellett (1970); foraalized 
adult Instruction at their^place of business with" the 
Instructor rotating his appearances anong the loca- 
tion. Gold (1973); art education to smII schools 
in ^ vestert^ states receiving ^inultaneous instruction 
•froo a central source with the aid of overhead trans- 
parencies, Jesser and Clarke (1966).' 

. As early as' 1963* Beatt ife and Frick reported 
high school history was taught by a college professor 
lecturing in Aserican History (via tele-lecture 
systeta). 

All the studies indicated that the telephone ^ 
classes compared to *f ace-to-face classes were 
equally successful,'' or that the telephone vaa found 
to be a useful educatioaai c o — rm ication syStea 
capable j)f. being used f6r effective educational 
experiences. _ ' , 



Feedback — Disc ussion 
-r 

, Etzioni (197^) indicates a real strength of 
the 'telephone for education, as it provides a 
nedunisn for real-tine dialogue between geographi- 
cally dispersed groups and continuous, feedback 
between students and instructor- 



ShariVtg Resources ; 

y In a tiae when oost e^ducators ^re looking for 
quality edi/catlon^l resources. at the lowest possible 
cost, Perraton (1969) 'indicates that a telephone 
lecture network can provide a veKlcle for univcr- 
'slties to share Infomation and instructors. An 
Adult Ba'sic Education course was taught by Dr. Burton 
Kreitlow on the Wisconsin ETN and expanded to 
include 'Students at the Tuskegec Institute. 



Effect Use of Tele-lectures 

Puzzuoll (19fO) suggests that tele-leciure 
teaching is raore effective vntn the professor licits 
continuous lecturing to 20-25 cinutes, provides 
printed sat^ial, uses audiovisual techniques as a 
'^suppleaenxj sakes a nusber of personal visits to the 
Tts^'t locations and bases the class on problea 
soTitng techniqiies. ' - 



- i^LMlTATIONS OF NON-VISUAL TWO-WAY AUDIO TRANSMISSIO.S 

The tvo-vay audi6 cbamael can be a highly* 
effective Deans of, reaching statewide clientele. »^ 
llesearch on the teaching effectiveness of tele- 
lectures, coabined-v^th 10 years of ET^J progratraixig 
experiences in Wisconsin tells us that.' Tne systea 
has cany other apparent strengths — it is ai truly con- 
'tinuing education ncdius open for all; it is a tioe 
and econonical ooney saver for tho5c» who instruct 
courses -and^.for those who attend; it can reach 
entirely new audiences in the state; it can reach 
isolated professionals; and- it can be a vehicle for 
universities and other institutions to share resources. 

However, we also need to shift gears briefly 
and look at the other side— the inherent liaitations 
. of non-visual, two-way audio transmission. Syb^ect 
Esatter specialists who use^-the ETN systea need to not 
only understand the systea and its tapabillties, but 
also respect its limitations. 



It's Hard'.Making a. Dispersed Group A "Group*' 

One liaitation of a systea like ETN i^ th^; it's 
hard to aake a geographically dispersed group a 
"group" and not just a collection of voices attac^ied 
to strangers. It often takes extra instructor Effort 
to create a current of group feeling and rapport when 
165 people are scattered all around at soo^ 50 dif- 
ferent ETN locations, for exacple. But, it can be 
done. 



Discussion Doesn't Just Happen 

i. 

A second liaitation of two-wa^i(idio tranS- 
ai^sion relates to the fact that adults like to be . 
actively ^involved in the learning process. That . 
desire for two-way coaaunication l^ween students 
and i'nstructors and aoong students^is the basic^ 
justification for ETN's existence, "^^t ETN insxruc- 
tors often have to work to get discussion started and 
to continually reinforce it during the prograa. ^ 
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People Dop't. Listen Very tong 
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A third Liaitation is tied to a general 
characteristic bt ill .^tenets, ETU and otherwise. 
That fact is that they don't listen for very long. \ 
Research studies veVify what we know froa experience 
It*8 hard wcJVk Concentrating on a solitary audio 
ressage tor very long. Foo^a^iults, that "very long 
is not Buoh nore than 12 tor 15 oinutes. * 

/ 

, Fortunately there' 4re a variety of techniques^ 
that can. be used to ii^rove a two-way audio prograa's 
listenability and to stop aiod-drift. Many of these 
techniques have been incorporated in adult edgcation 
prograas for dany years, but there arc unique adapta- 
tions when used with a statewide two-way audio 
» 
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coctsuni cations c>»anncl like ETS. 



Tht limitations surrounding a non-visual two-vay 
comuaicatloas channel like rn* can be overcose. 
There are scores of techniques to hui^oize the riK 
leamlAg experience, to stimulate' st«tevide discussion 
apd to aake prograsss lively and interesting. 

The question of "Ho» do I persoaalize this kiiid 
of learning experience for sy students?", and "Bov 
do I ge^ discussion going?" ^re •asong the first con- 
cerns expressed by ncv riTJ prograssaers. That's vhy 
we're going "to describe soae of these technl<laes 
first. • '^^^ 

Because by nature of their professions, ETN 
instructors are already subject specialists. Progras 
for^ts for their content area and anticipated 
clientele say not change significantly f ros ^ face- 
to-face situation tq an ETK program. We have however, 
a dozen formats that have been used successfully and 
repeatedly by cany. ^ 

As with all three cajor techniques sugge5ted 
here, ETN instructors are only liaited by inciividual 
Imagination and creativity, i 

PERSOHALIZIKG Tdt ETS EXPERIENCE FOR STUDESTS 

N 

A sys«en like -ETN u^ll be a 'new, very different 
way of learning for sooe studcntsT. It is a new 
oediua, and the tec"hnology of it will frighten sose; 
it taay see&^a f«ce-less kind of cold and non personal 
environsent. -Instructors however, can emplojr several 
techniques to aake fhe ETK experience highly 
personal. Here are sone: 



Send Students Welcone Letter 

Once a student has registered and before the 
* first class session, many instroctora-send their 
students a "welcoiae aboard" letter. In it the 
instructor explains about the ETN system and what 
the course has in it for the individual. A first 
assignnent can also be made in this letter to get 
the students involved right away. 



• students. A class roster d;.stributed fo all students 
can ac€;ocplish this. On the^ roster, students nay be 
separated "by ETK location, with a brief description 
of educatiohal and/or professional experiences, 

'address, telephone number, etc. ' 



Call Students, by Naoe * ^ 

>tost people like to be recognized by their nanc. 
When ETN students ask questions or c>&ke cozcsents, 
instructors 'nay ask ^hec to first identify thenseJ:ves 
»nd their location. This helps bj*th the instructor 
and the students around the state identifj^.i' nase with 
a voice. Referring to a student's professional 
experience, for example, is another viy to person- 
alize the ETN learning environment. 

Assign Reports 

« - Student re>ortin^ on the network has aany 
'values. It's an excellent device to personalize the 
ETN experience for tht student j particularly if the 
student draws upon his or her own personal or pro- 
fessional experiences. 

Establish Additional Cosrsunications Channels 

An ETN-O-Graa, slsply a half sheet of paper, 
was a rifular invitatior* to one ETN class -to nakc 
cor=ientj5 or ask questions that didn't fit Into an 
ETN pr^graa'^ question and, answer period. Other • 
instructors continua'lly urs« ^heir students to 
write or call the^a if they have questions after an . 
ETN ptogran. 



Visij£ ETN Sites Around the State 

Many ETN instructors try to visit sooe of the 
ETNjlocations in the state during a progracr series. 
Students at other nearly ETl5 locations laay t^hcn try 
to pravel to a designated location when the instructor 
visits there. At this tloe, ETN instructors nay also 
vl,6it their students in their work situations before 
clap5^ and stay for an hour or two after the ETN v 
• program to further get to know a local class better. , 



Include Instructor/Guest Instructors Picture 

ETN students art curious about ^heir instructors 
and each other. ETN lecturers often include a picture 
o€^ themselves and brief bibliography either in the 
course brochure oV in the ^irst program's b^jidout 
materials. Occasionally ETN programs with a limited 
number of sit^*have asked students to send a slide 
of themselves /or the group at their site to the 
instructor so it can be duplicate^ *nd sent to all 
sites. In programs devoted to individual or group, 
reporting, the combination of a person's voice and 
picture can be a personalizing experience "ior all 
learners. \ i 



Distribute Class Roster to Everyone 

Just as studiehts like to know something about 
their ETN instructor, they're also curious about other 



■ Schedule Face-to-Face Group Conferences 

ETN instructors have also.arringed one day 
face-to-face conferences in the middle of or ay 
the conclusion of an ETN program series. For e^^se 
in student "travelings these conferences can be split 
among the northern and southern participants, or held 
in conjunction with other conferences, such as the 
Wisconsin Teachers Education conference. Such gather- 
ings allow participants to meet each ofher and to taVie 
part in learning activities that may not, be feasible 
on mi. ' 'fC' 



Let Pers&nality Come Through Network 

Finally in a non-visual conaunications channel 
like ETN, tt's important for instructors and students 
CO let their personalities come through tl?e micro- 
phones. ETN students can bear the laughter in each 
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other's voices and they do know, for exacple, whether 
6r not * person l»s enthusiastic by the way they cose 
across on the sicrophone. v,Jcn people scile, Jor ^ 
icxaaple, their voice also reflects It.' If Instructors 
are sitting alone In the ETS studio, they t^ay feel 
their gestures and facial expression ara ridiculous, / 
but they're nat. Any anlnatlon that nakes a oessage 
Dor^ vital IS^just as ixsportant or Dore — In an ETN 
prograa as It Is In tRe classroos. 



Ltiate Wee kl y Qulg/Croup Projects 

weekly quizzes cos^leted by ea^V^tTK site oi* 
other kinds of group projects car^<tl=:alate both on- 
site and statewide, discuss^pa. ^th persit learners 
to actively participate £n f ace-to-face dialogue and 
also help keep progras content relevant and practical 
for thes! lnstruct<?rs have found that a weekly gFo^^p 
quiz at the beginning of class Is an excellent stlsulu 
for student dlscussloh on the network. 



STLMULATIHC STATT^IDZ DISCUSSION ON THE STN SYSTEM 

The ETK systca Is unlqOe, partly because It 
allows two-way corsaunlcatlon and Interaction aspng ^ 
faculty and students In every Wisconsin county, ^os^ 
tines students seea nore Inclined to ask questions on 
the nc^twork than in a classi^oa situation. However, 
stimulating that interaction on a non-vlSual corsunl- 
cations channel rsay be a challenge for soae instruc- 
tors. Instead of ihstant discussion during a question 
and answer period, instructors =ay for cany reasons, 
find themselves greeted with dead silence. Sone 
techniques used to sake ETN programs truly two-way 
channels include: 



Group to Group Discussions 

Kot all student questions and co=»ents need to 




w w& ^ ^ ^ " »■ »♦ " - — — >^ r — 

Group projects can encourage ETN participants to 
share discussion among chec^^elves. After hearing or 
read^Cig a group project repor^t from Green Bay, for 
example, the Superior group cpuld evaluate the report 
on the network or further question thee. Frequently 
other ETS siteS join in the discussion and the oodera- 
tor and instructor can ''step batk"' and participate as 
a fellow learner. \ 



Plant Questions 

Planting questions among students is one 
technique to get discussion started. ETN programmers 
have primed a few enrollees in their prograns before 
a series to ask questions if discussion starts off 
slow or lags. Also, moderators usually try to have 
several questions ready themselves. 



Assign Feedback 

Programmers can create situation*" to generate 
questions and 3lscussion. Frequently this is done 
with course handouts. An instructor, for example, 
may ask several ETN locations to react to specified 
questions- during the next ETN program. When that 
day's progratta is finished, an instructor k^ows that 
these students are going to work together on the 
assigned questior^. This technique helps a specific 
listening group b^com^ better acquainted and also 
helps build discussion ipto the next tTH session. 



Relate 'Questions to Student's Occupation 
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instructors can design discussion arouftd 
student names and occupation?. Tnese facts may be 
taken from the coutse registration blank or from 
student identification cards completed at/the first 
ETN program. 

If an Instfructor talks about apprenticeship, 
for exanjple, and he knows from nis list that there 
are 5 to 6 ?tjpmt\j.n his statewide ETN class who 
either work '^ih an apprentice or who are associated 
with an appreniiceable occupation, then he can direct 
Questions to iomc of thffse people. Frequently 
people are more comfortable talking about that which 
they're iiiivolVed in day to day .or that they've , 
experienced.? In addition tp stimulating discussion, 
this techni^/ue also helps personalize the ETN 
experience /or learners. 



Schedule Oral Assignments 

Assignment reporting -on the network is anot'^er 
"built-in discussion device. Short reports of 5 to 
10 ainutes can easily be incorporated in ETN progtao 
formats. In addition to stimulating interest among 
fellow students, this technique helps ^rigger comments 
or reactions from other students. 



TEACHITK; TECHNIQUES INCORPORATED INTO 



PROGRAMS 



There arc many elements to a programV The ideas 
within it, or its content, are paramount. A second 
important element is the way in which these ideas are 
presented. * , ^ ' ^ . 

•'-'Instructbrs use a variety of "ways" to present 
ETN programs. Many of these apt)roaches will 
familiar to adult educators as they have b.een ased ior 
many years in continuing education settings. HVwever, 
many have been adapted to fit the needs' of telej^one 
teaching. Others have arisen out of ETN programming 
experiences. j 

These formats include: 



\ 
\ 
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Lecture/Question and Answer 

The lecture/question and answer format is populki 
dn ETN among ^doctors, fturses and attorneys. They're \ 
to learning this way, and it's also an efficient ^ 
method. Large numbers of facts, new j^nformation or 
review material can be presented in a short period of 
time. 

On ETN, however, it's not just a lecture* The 
ETN lecture is reinforced in nany ways by supplement- 
ing the oral material with written handouts. Prior 
to an ETN program, students receive skeleton outlines 
so that they can easily follow tele-lecture, and take 



notes, Signliicant visual caterials arc usually 
Incorporated Into hantfoutt, A study question list, 
bibli6graphies, additional reading sourfces, and 
perhaps an instructor's picture are aaong other 
visual material used to accc?3pany and reinforce 
audio presentations. 

y 

Sufficient question and ansvcr tine Is, however, 
needed so that there can be two-vay co=2uni^:acion, 
ETN students around the state need the opportunity 
to clarify speaker ideas, support or dispute material, 
or carry the discussion into personally relevant 
areas. 



Celebrity Expertise 

Well-knovn national and international author- 
ities are frequent ETK guests. Guests of this caliber 
not only attract students to the progras, but they 
also are rich teaching and learning resources ^nd 
interest-holders. Guests can easily and inexpensively 
be connected to the statewide ETN network via long 
distance telephone lines. Main presentations nay be 
given during. 'the actual program, or prerecorded. In 
the later case, celebrities can be connected live for 
*the question and answer period. Presentations by 
other resource people can also be handled in this 
sane manner. All speakers .should be provided with 
an ETN audience profile. Skeleton outlines or other 
handout material should reinforce 'guests presentations. 



Reactor Hanel^ t 

£1^' reactor panels can isprove progras cosiunica- 
tion, particularly clarification of iirportant points , 
and ideas. Panelists represent the entire audience 
by reaching to an ETK spea)ter*s presentation. To be 
succe^^ul, the speaker, panel nenbers and the ciodera- 
tor Should agree on progras objectives and procedures 
before the actual ETN^Jrograa. 

Because of large ETK enrollaents and liaited 
prograa question and answer tiac, reactor panels can 
also efficiently cover coc=on audience questions. 
Once these questions are covered, the ETN network is 
opened up for questioning by* statewide participants 
This technique is also successful to stimulate 
student discussion. 



Role Playing. Skits 
* 

Snail group skits or playlets can stiaulate ETN 
audience thinking and statewide discussion. An ETN 
program for social workers and foster parents in 
Wisconsin frequently uses short vignettes, to portray 
foster parent feelings. ETN ' part icipants can "pre- . 
record skits prior to the acttial prograa or perfom 
then during the progran. Structured role playing, 
where the script and performance are carefully planned 
out prior to the presentation, work well on ETN. A 
suitably introduction Ani discussion following <he 
skit are also needed to m^t the intended, objective. 



Student Reports 

The pe^ nsaching concept is an excellent ETN 
teaching technique. Example teaching, no natter what 
the subject area, helps bring programs down to earth 
and stimulates interest. The sharing, of experiences, 
whether they be of a pro'f essional or'personal nature, 
also personalizes the ETN learning experience foC all. 



Interviey 

Interviews of 15 to 20 minuted are nianingful 
segnents of nany ETN programs. An education instruc- 
tor frequently asked his students what resource 
people they would like to hear and question during an 
ETN interview. During th^ pr6'gran, th* instructor 
interviews a guest with 5 to 8 questions that students 
have sent in. Following that segnentr the network, is 
"open up" so that students can carry the discussion 
into other areas. 



Panel Discussion v 

If the topic is especially complex or contro- 
versial, panel discussions can create lively, inftfr- 
native ETN programs. Panelists nay be located any- 
where in the state or the country. In addition to the 
topic at hand, panelist's voices hftlps hold listeners 
attention. Panels should include'tio more than «* 
roenbers, however, as statewide participants need tc 
be abU to distinguish voices. And, as with any 
panel discussion, a moderator helps ,kee^> .the topic 
in focis. A*gain, bibliographies and any other 
apptopmate written mate'rials should be sent to the 
^ffi^stuMcnts prior to tifie progr^tfT 




Buzz Groups 

ETN participants- frequently split into buzz 
groups at their sites during ETN prograns. Wisconsin 
Water Supply operators use approximately 30 minutes 
of iheir two hour ETN prograns for local discussions. 
After the prograa*s nain ETN presentation, groups ^ 
"break off" froa the network to discuss how the day s 
topic related to local situation. This buzz group 
fomat '-gives participants another opportunity to 
actively participate in the program and also helps 
keep program content relevant and practical. Group 
leaders at each ^location seicve'^as a resource person, 
thus alleviating the need to use limited ETN program 
tine for connon participant questions. Buzz sessions 
can al»o be used to formulate group questions, brain- 
storm a problco or develop a case study presentation 
or solution. 



Case Study 

t 

Case studies of real problems are^one way to 
•briWfe discussions down '.to earth and to stimulate both 
local and statewide ETN discussion. Clergymen 
enrolled in the ETN program "Parish and Personal 
Conflict: Disaster or Opportunity" aere encousaged 
to Sring with then written case studies of conflict 
sittjations in which they were currently or had , 
recently been involved. This data then became the 
agenda for each ETN location group .consideration. 
Spokesmen at each -site nay also represent their group 
and report on how the group analyzed the fftudy to the^^ 
statewide network. ^ f 
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Croup Work Sessions ^ 

}Uny Instructprs include tines of activity as 
well as listening and discussion in ETN prograas. An 
sgrlcultural engineer who frequently works with 4-H 
woodworking leaders via tTK does just that when he 
presents technical material. la a wood identification 
prograa, for exaaple, the first half of the^prograa 
laid the basic background inforciation to the topic; 
the second half was devoted to actual wood identifi- 
cation by participants at each ETK site around the 
state. 

K wood identification key and wood sanples were 
sent to each site. The prograc instructor would work 
with the ETK group by saying. "Ok|y, pick up piece of 
wood narked nunber 1. Kote le^'s look "at it and tie 
it into the key. Does it have this characteristic, 
does it have that characteristic?" After working 
down the key for practice, he'd ask ETN students to 
cake one second sacple and trace i^ down the key, 
and coBc on the network when a gjoup felt they had 
identified it. 



Brainstomin^ 

Brainstoraing is a sinple cortcept for getting 
the Dost creative energy out of a group discussion 
by collecting a large mlnBer of ideas. Statewide 
cosaittee oeetings often follow this foniat on ETN. 
Network brainstorming sessions have' ranged fron col- 
lecting ideas about Wisconsin heritage prograras to 
ideas for a weekend conference for forest owners. 

After the prograo rules are explained, ETN 
Doderacors sinply open up the network for ideas. 
The quantity of* ideas is laore important here than the 
quality. Freewheeli|ig is invited. Editing and 
synthesis can always be accomplished after the ETN 
session. Follow-up ETN sessions are sometimes 
scheduled to appraise and further evaluate edited 
ideas. 



Pre-ETN Warroup Sessions/Post ETN^Siissions 

A method used successfully by several ETN 
clientele groups is a warmup session prior to the 
actual ETN program. Croups at each site meet an 
hour before the ETN time to work on group projects, 
case studies, discuss outside reading#material, and 
so on in small face-to-face situations. Often stu- 
dents find thl>s?re-8e88ion to be valuable warmup 
for getting into' ti^ program topic. Then, when it's 
time for the ETN'prWam to begin, students are ?ager 
to share their ideasT^hought and comments with other 
•statewide participants ^and the instructor. 

Oh site discussion frequently scheduled 

for the hour following the ETN session. 

The ETN medium* is only a means t9 an end, but 
it will dictate certain possibilities and impossibil- 
ities. The initial psychological 4>arrier8 to teaching 
via a telephone syste^m wilT probably bt more difficult 
for instructors to ov'ercome thsn the real ones. Once 
these limitations are'^undcrstood and accepted, however, 
the many capabilities and potentials of the system 
will be more apparent. 



EVAHJATION* PROCESS FOS EI>UCAriOKAL TEtSFHONE 
KSr^JOfLK PROGPJkHS w 

To determine if appropriate education techniques 
were designed into ETN programs, an evaluation systcs 
called the Program Evaluation Checklist (PEC) was 
developed. Its purpose is to study the relationship 
between the telephone systes of cozsunications and a 
prograa educational objectives, and also the tailor- 
ing of educational materials for transmission through 
a systes like ETN. 
« 

Content specialists and co=unication educational 
specialists developed PEC based on variables corsaon to 
the concerns, interests and objectives of both disci- 
plines. The PEC consists of a list of statements 
which defines specific aspects of prograa content, 
organization, methods of presentation, materials, 
lecturer natters and physical facilities. All stu- 
dents in each ETN class that is evaluated are asked 
to rate each statement and determine how well it • 
describes the prograa. For exaaplc, in evaluating ► 
the prograa lecturer, one question asks, **The 
prograa lecturer/moderator encouraged participants to 
take an active part in the prograa." Ratings are made 
on a numerical scale of 0 to 9. Demographic questions 
are'also included in evaluations to obtain profiles of 
ETN students. * 

At the completion of the evaluation process for 
selected ETN programs, an extensive report is^ com- 
pleted and is reviewed with individual instructors. 
Evaluation materials are strictly cohfidential between 
the Instructional Communications Systems staff and the 
instructor. The paramount purpose of this evaluation / 
process is to determine program strejvgths and weak- 
nesses and to assist and enhanc^e-^tKe selection and 
utilization of appropriate education techniques for ^ 
future ETN programs. 



SUMMARY 

For the most part, the use of the telephone for 
education has been virtually overlooked for the more 
glamourous media. It remains an untapped natural 
resource for educi^tion. , ^ 

Wisconsin's Educational Telephone Network IH^) • 
developed out of a \ieed to provide continuing educa- 
tion. to medical doc^prs throughout the-»^tate. In 
197A, ttcll over 25,000 students enrolled in Courses 
taught; ^y the medium at a yearly cost well below that 
of conventional classes. ^ 

Th'e development bf the new Darome Edu-Com ETN, ^ 
station equipibent has added to the technology of 
effectively using a telephone system for delivering 
educatl^onal experiences to a statewide audience. 

The research on the tele-lecture systems and the 
use of telephone in education indicate, that the i 
telephone is a highly^ef f ective technique in communica- 
ting educational materials to students in widely dis- 
persed geographical areas. Also research indicates 
that there has been no significant difference between 
the performance of students with the presence or 
absence of an instructor from the classroom in teaching 
via the telephone system* 
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AUbough there bave been K>ae technical 
probleas vltb tele-lccture syttens, the largest 
cfUllenie is related to the dev^loj^ent of quality 
prograss. Techniques are offered to personalize 
this kind of learning cavlroaaent for students to 
enhance tv^-vay discussion and to incorporate a 
variety of formats into the course design. 

In order to evaluate the effectiveness of the 
prograa design and educational techniques used on 
the telephone systcs, a prograa evaluation 'checklist 
(PEC) was developed at the Unfiyersity" of Wisconsin 
to oeasure the effectiveness of programs offered on^ 
telephone systems. 



COHCLUSIOKS * ' 

In a historical perspective, Visconsin's 
Educational Telephone Network is a nev nediua for * 
instruction. It is a unique statewide delivery 
system and one that's proven to be an effective 
cossunica tions channel. 

Access to this delivery systen, however, is 
not enough. Its instructors cust know how to use 
it effectively for it is both siallar to and different 
froo other ncdla. 

In Wisconsin, ETK has a significant following 
aoong faculty and students in every comer of the 
state. Its popular acceptance will continue to 
grow in the years to ,conc through the work of 
.professionals who both respect its lloitations 
and exploit its power and it5 potentials. ' 



